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ABSTRACT 

The Teaching Anxiety Scale (TCHAS) is an easily 
administered, machine scorable, self- report instrument designed to 
measure situation specific (teaching) anxiety. The single factor 
structure, high stability (.95) and internal consistency (.87-. 94), 
and manner used for controlling acquiescent set are discussed. The 
TCHAS correlates significantly and positively with other measures of 
anxiety, but .76-. 8b of what it measures reliably is unique. TCHAS 
scores discriminated significantly between groups of preservice 
teachers rated most and least anxious about teaching. TCHAS scores 
decreased significantly over two to four months of professional 
preservice education, though MAS scores obtained concurrently 
remained unchanged. (For related documents, see TM 00 2 929, 930.) 
(Author) 
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I. DKS CRTPTfON OF THK TEACHTNG AN;<I l"r Y SCALE ( TCHAS) 
Considerable evidence exists that anxiety can impair performance in a 
variety of tnsks. It is suspect^' that this evidence extends to impairment 
of teaching performance as well. Several studies indicate that situation- 
specific measures of anxiety may be better predictors of specific behaviors 

/■) in 97 /7 "WS . On the basis of this 
llian are general anxiety measures (2, 18, l^., ->U. un 

It, formation, the Teaching Anxiety Scale (TCHAS) was designed to provide a 

tool for measuring anxiety specific to the task of teaching. 

The Teaching Anxiety Scale (TCHAS) was developed initially at Stanford 
University in two equivalent forms (TCHAS(l)-25 and TCHAS(2)-25) for use 
with preservice, intern teachers. This work was financed in part by the 
Stanford Center for Research and Development in Teaching under U.S. Office 
of Education (Contract No. 6-18-078). More recently, several slightly altered 
versions of the TCHAS (TCHAS(l)-24, TCHAS(l)-28, and TCHAS(l)-29) were made 
available for use with inservice teachers. The development of these was 
financed in part by The University of Texas Research and- Development Center 
for Teacher l-ducation, under U.S. Office of Education Contract Mo. 6-10-108. . 

In the following pages the Teaching Anxiety Scale will be described in 
detail and will be discussed in terms of distribution statistics, scoring 
procedures, susceptibility to response bias, reliability, validity, and 
suggested use. 

The TCHAS contains a variety of self-report statements about teacher 
reactions to teaching. These reactions are of two general kinds: first, 
emotional responses to a variety of different situations related to teaching, 
and, second, attitudes toward teaching as a profession. All the statements 
are presented with a 1-5 choice option format, from low agreement with the 
item (1 = "never") to high agreement with the item (5 = "always"). Other 
middle-range options are "infrequently," "occasionally," and "frequently," 

2-4, respectively. 

Approximately half of the items are phrased negatively (in terms of 
admission of anxiety); for example: "I'm worried whether I can be a good 
teacher." A high degree of agreement with this negatively phrased item is 
scored "high-anxious." The other items are positively phrased, for example, 
"T feel sure I can be a good teacher." A high degree of agreement with 
positively phrased items is scored "low-anxious." 



Initially the TCHAS appenrcd in two uquivalont forms (Tc.HA5t<l)-?.5 and 
TCllAS(2)-25) which wero developed for use in Ih^ study of pro-nervicc> 
teachers (15). A discussion of the benefits derived from usJ.ng equivalent 
forms of the TCilAS can be found in Appendix I. Each of the items in the 
TCHAS(l)-25 corresponds to a specific item in the TCI!AS(2)-25. If the item 
is phrased positively in one form, it is plirased n^sRativ^ly xn the other 
form and vice versa. See the previous paragraph for an illustration. The 
ordering of the items in the two forms (TCIIAS(1 )-25 and TCHAS(2)-25) is not 
the same. Appendix V shows ihe location of item pairs in thes.* two forms. 

An attempt to increase the appropriateness of the TCHAS content for 
the study of inservice teachers resulted in the addition of three slightly 
altered versions: TCHAS(l)-24, which is TCIIAS(l)-25 .ninus i t3m 16; 
TCIJAS(I)-28, which is TCHAS(l)-24 plus four items; and TCHAS(l)-29, \Mich 
is a composite of all items in TCHAS(l)-25 and TCnAS(l)-28. A more detailed 
description of the several TCllAS forms can be found in Appendir. II. The author 
presently uses only the TCHAS(l)-29, since it has - advantage of being 
scored in a number of ways, depending upon the kind oj.* t .achers being 
studied. The correlations among the four scorings for the TCHAS (l)-29 
for preservice teachers ranged from .998 to .98 for one group of 30 student 
teachers and from .98 to .996 for a second ftroup of 36 preservice teachers. 
See Appendix XII for greater detail. These correlations indicate that, for 
the study of prescirvice teachers, it makes little difference which form of 
tlie TCHAS is used. 

I^ck of data prohibits the making of an analogous statement about inser- 
vice teachers. 

It Is important to note here that the use of the Teaching Anxiety Scale 
should be restricted to research questions at this stage In Its development. 

It would be Inappropriately used as a basis for selection^ diagnosis or 
evaluation of individual teachers* 
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The TCHAS disLril)>ition statistics arc pif:sent.£>d in two tablcf., TiJblt; 1 
contains the in lonmi tion for pre.st;rvic<; teachor.s; Table II contain.'; analogous 
information Cor insurvicc teachers. 



Table I 

Teaching Anxiety Scale (TCHAS) Distribution Statistics for Preservice Teachers 









Mean 


Si gma 


N 


Sample 


TCHAS (1)' 
TCHAS (2 )■ 


-25, 
-25, 


June 1966 
June 1966 


62.62 
60.20 


13.42 
13.46 


55 
55 


Group A 
Graduate Preser- 
vice Intern 


TCHAS(l) 
TCHAS (2) 


-25, 
-25, 


August 1966 
August 1966 


56.78 
54.74 


12.26 
12.77 


55 
55 


Teachers (secon- 
dary) 


TCHAS(l) 
TCHAS(l) 


-25, 
-25, 


February 1970 
May 1970 


63.38 
58.14 


12.01 
12.32 


71 
64 


Group D 
Undergraduate 
Preservice Teach 



ers (secondary) 



TCHAS(l)-25, July 16, 1971 
TCHAS(l)-25, Aug. 21, 1971 



56.00 
55.28 



12.66 
13.84 



36 
14 



Group E 
Undergraduate 
Prescrvicfi Teach- 
ers (secondary) 



TCHAS (1 )- 


25, 


Oct. 


12, 


1971 


55.46 


12.74 


30 


Group F 


TCHAS (D- 


25, 


Oct. 


13- 


15, 1971 


52.20 


11.80 


30 


Undergraduate 
Preservice 


TCHASn)- 


25, 


Dec. 


8, 


1971 


46.40 


10.14 


20 


Student Teachers 
















(elementary) 



TCHAS(l)-24, July 16, 1971 
TCHAS(l)-24, Aug. 21, 1971 



53.61 
52.64 



11.78 
13.62 



36 
14 



TCHAS ( 1)- 


24, 


Oct. 


12, 


1971 


53.63 


12.19 


30 


TCHASd)- 


24, 


Oct. 


13- 


15, 1971 


50.36 


11.36 


30 


TCHAS(l)- 


24, 


Dec. 


8, 


1971 


44.90 


9.74 


20 


TCHAS(l)- 


28, 


July 


16, 


1971 


65.19 


13.32 


36 


TCHAS(l)- 


28, 


Aug. 


21, 


1971 


63.00 


15.38 


14 



Group E 
Undergraduate 
Preservice Teach- 
ers (secondary) 

Group F 
Undergraduate 
Preservice Stu- 
dent Teachers 
(elementary) 

Group E 
Undergraduate 
Preservice Tench* 
ers (secondary) 
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TCHAS(l)-28, Oct. 12, 1971 
TCHAS(l)-28, Oct. 13-15, 1971 
TCHAS(l)-28, Dec. 8, 1971 





5; i gma 


N 


63.60 


14.09 


30 


60.06 


13.28 


30 


53.00 


10.88 


20 



Sample 

Group F ^ 
UndergrnduaLe 
Preservicc Stu- 
dent Tcnchcrs 
(elementary) 



TCHAS(l)- 


-29, 


July 


16, 


1971 


67.58 


14.18 


36 


Group E 








65.64 


15.61 


14 


Undergraduate 


TCHAS(l) 


-29, 


Aug. 


21, 


1971 


Preserv'ice Teach 


















ers (secondary) 


TCHASd) 


-29, 


Oct. 


12, 


1971 


65.43 


14.63 


30 


Group F 










61 .90 


13. 71 


30 


Underv.iaduato 


TCHAS(l) 


-29, 


Oct. 


13- 


15, 1971 


Prose rvj CO Stu- 


TCHASd) 


-29, 


Dec. 


8, 


1971 


54.5 


11.32 


20 


dent Teachers 












(eleracntary) 



Note: Sigma = ^ ±^ 

See Appendix XIII for additional information about the samples. 



Table II 

Teaching Anxiety Scale (TCHAS) Distribution Statistics for Inf^ervice Teachers 

Mean Sigma N Sample 

TCflAS(l)-24, -lay 1969 53,74 14.30 23 Group C 

Inservic'o Teach- 
ers (elementary 
and junior high) 
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TCHAS(l)-25, August 1967 
TCHAS(l)-25, August 1967 



TCHASd) -2 5, May 1969 
(estima ted*) 



TCWAr,d)-28, May 1969 



44.41 
34.63 



63.61 



18.19 
22.32 



384 
325 



Group B 
Inservice Teach- 
ers (elcnK:ntary 
and secondary) 



55.95 14.90 23 Group C 

Inservice Teach- 
ers (elementary 
and junior high) 



16.08 



23 



Group C 
Inservice Tc.ich- 
ers (t^h'nuMii .iry 
and junior hJ)'.h) 



.^oto: Sigma - 

See Appendix XTII for additional informnlion abonl' (he samplers 
•.VThe iv^-^nn <; i for Ih.c Texas tToup of inS(M'v,re teach^rp werr* fscnn-ircd 
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TC!IAS(l)-28, Oct. 12, 1971 
TCHAS(l)-28, Oct. 13-15, 1971 
TCHAS(l)-28, Dec. 8, 1971 



TCl!AS(l)-29, July 16, 1971 67.58 14.18 36 Group E 

Undergraduate 

TCHAS(l)-29, Aug. 21, 1971 65.64 15.61 14 p.oc^rvice Teach- 

; secondary) 



TCHASd) 


-29. 


Oct. 


12, 


1971 


65.43 


14.63 


30 


Group F 






15, 1971 


■ 61.90 


13.71 


30 


Undergraduate 


TcnAsa) 


-29, 


Oct. 


13- 


Preservice Stu 


TClIASa) 


-29, 


Dec. 


8, 


1971 


54.50 


11.32 


20 


dent Teachers 



(elemouunry) 



Note: Sigma \f^^^ 

Soe Append? xXm tor additional information about the samples. 
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Mean 


S i i'.ma 


N 


63.60 


14 . 09 


30 


60.06 


13.28 


30 


53.00 


10.88 


20 



Sample* 

Group F 
Undergraduate 
Preservice Stu- 
dent Teachers 
(elemoatary) 
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TEA C HING ANXIKT Y, SCA LE - S( :OiaNG_PROCj':DUHI^n 

Since, on all forms of the TCll\S, approximately hrilf of the items are 
phrased positively and half are phrased negative?y (and a high degree of 
agreement with one type indicates high anxiety, while agreement with the 
other in- « cr :he opposite), reverse scoring o^" positively phrased item 
responses jls u^ed in order to produce item scores with consistent meaning. 
After reverse scoring has been performed, a high score on ail items reflects 
a high degree of admitted anxiety* 

Reverse-scoring is accomplished by the following procedure: ''I's" 
are rescored are rescored *'2's" remain the same; "^'s" 

are rescored "2's"; and "5's'' are rescored "I's", The total TOIAS scale 
score is then calculated by summing the iteta scores. For the 
various forms of the TCHAS, an asterisk (^0 is placed beside items that 
must be reverse-scored* See Appendices III and XV. 
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IV. RESPONSE B IAS AND THH TEACHING A KX Ihil'Y SCALK 
The fact that a great many personality instruments correlate highly (11), 
though they purport to measure different personality attributes, has lead . 
numerous psychologists to study possible artifacts which might spuriously 
inflate these inter-measure correlations. Their investigations have centered 
attention upon previously unsuspected similarities among subjects, similarities 
among measures, and some combination of these two. Such similarities have been 
referred to as "response bias." One source of response bias that has been hy- 
pothesized and studied is ^acquiescent set" (17). Acquiescent set refers to 
the tendency of subjects to agree to the same degree with all statements on 
self-report measures, regardless of item content. One way to overcome the 
possible effects of acquiescent set is to reverse score approximately half of 
the items on a given measure, so that the same degree of agreement or dis- 
agreement, per se, does not systematically influence personality attribute 
scores. As already discussed, in all forms of the TCHAS, approximately half 
the items are worded so that they require reverse-scoring. Thus, any system- 
atic response bias due to the tendency to agree or disagree will tend to be 
cancelled out in the total TCHAS score. 

A second source of response bias which has been hypothesized and studied 
by psychologists is "social desirability" (11). Social desirability, or SD, 
refers to the tendency on the part of subjects to characterize themselves 
consistently in socially desirable or Boclally undesirable terms. 

The presence of acquiescent set and social desirability have very different 
implications for the TCHAS. It is desirable to eliminate the effects of 
acquiescent set on the TCHAS because there appears to be no logical connection 
between acquiescent set and anxiety. That is, being high or low in anxiety 
does not imply anything about the degree to which a person responds acqui- 
escently, and vice versa. On the contrary, characterizing oneself as high in 
anxiety or low in anxiety does imply something about the characterization of 
oneself in socially desirable or undesirable terms. American culture views 
anxiety as a negative attribute. Thus, a scale nuroortinc to measure anxiety 
which is entirely free of social desirability is probably not ireasurlnf, anxiety 
as it is coTinnonly understood. Therefore, Instead of tryln?, to construct a 
teaching anxiety ncasure that is free from social desirability, the TCHAS wa,". 
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simply studied in relation to social desirability. In order to do 
this, social desirability scores were obtained for all subjects following 
the procedure explained in Appendix VI. These scores were used^not to 
determine whethe r the TCHAS was influenced by social desirability, but rather 
to determine the extent to which the TCHAS was influenced. 

At> was expected, the twelve correlations between the TCHAS(l,2)-25 and 
social desirability, ranging from -.17 to -.47, were consistently negative. 
However^ the fact that only two correlations reached statistical significance 
indicates that the degree of SD in the TCHAS(l,2)-25 is probably as low 
as can be expected. A complete table of these correlations is presented 

in Appendix VI* 
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y. TEACHING ANXIHTY SCALE RELIABILITY 
Internal Consistency ^ 

The alpha coefficients of internal consistency for the TCHAS, which Cc^n 
be thought of as the average of all possible split half reliabilities (6) 
are found in Table III, All coefficients indicate that the internal consis- 
tency of the TCHAS is high. 



Table III 

Coefficients of Internal Consistency (Alphas) for the Teaching Anxiety Scale 

(TCHAS) 



TCIIAS Version 


Admin. Date 


Alpha 


N 


Sample 


TCHAS(l)-25, 
TCHAS (l)-25, 


July lo, ly/l 
August 21, 1971 


on 
.94 


JD 
1 A 

1h 


V7 i- ^ U p 

Undergraduate Preser-- 
vice Teachers (secondary) 


TCHAS(l)-25, 
TCHAS(J)-25, 


October 12, 1971 
October IS-IO, 1971 


.92 

.92 


30 
30 


Group F 
Undergraduate Prcsc^r- 
vice Student Teachers 


TCHAS (1) -25, 


December 8, 1971 


.91 


20 


(elementary) 


TCHAS(l)-24, 
TCHAS a) -24, 


luly 16, 1971 
August 21, 1971 


.90 
.94 


36 
14 


Group K 
Undergraduate Preser- 
vice Teachers (secondary) 


TCHAS(l)-24, 
TCHAS CI) -24, 


October 12, 1971 
October 13-15, 1971 


.91 
.91 


30 
30 


Group F 
Undergraduate Preser- 
vice Student Teachers 


TCHAS (])-24, 


December 8, 1971 


.91 


20 


(elementary) 


TCHAS(l)-25, 
TCHAS (■l)-25, 


June 1966 
August 1966 


.92 
.92 


55 
55 


Group A 
Graduate Preservice 
Intern Teachers (secon- 


TCHAS (1) -25, 


June 1966 


.92 


55 


dary) 


TCHAS CI) -25, 


AupiUHt 1966 


.93 


55 




TCHAS a) -25, 
TCHAS C2)-25, 


August 1967 
August 1967 


.87 
.87 


279 
279 


Group B 
Inservice Teachers 
^elementary and secondary 
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TCHAS Version 


Admin. Date 


Alpha 


N 


Sample 


TCHASri)-25, 


Fall, 1969 


.88 


79 


Croup D 
llndergraduiiLe Preser- 
vice Teachers (secon- 
dary) 


TCHASa)-28, 


1969 


.93 


23 


Group C 
Inservice Tcdchcrs 
(elementary and junior 
high) 


TCHAS(l)-28, 
TCHAS(l)-28, 


July 16, 1971 
August 21, 1971 


.90 
.94 


36 
14 


Group E 
Undergraduate Preser- 
vice Teachers (secon- 
dary) 


TCHAS (1) -28, 
TCHAS(l)-28, 


October 12, 1971 
October 13-15, 1971 
December 8, 1971 


.91 
.92 
.90 


30 
30 
20 


Group F 
Undergraduate Pre ser- 
vice Teachers (elemen- 
tary) 


TCHAS(l)-29, 
TCHAS(l)-29, 


July 16, 1971 
August 21, 1971 


.90 
.94 


36 
14 


Croup E 
Undergraduate Preser- 
vicc Teachers (secon- 
dary) 


TCHAS(l)-29, 
TCHAS(l)-29, 
TCHAS(l)-29, 


July 16, 1971 
October 13-15, 1971 
December 8, 1971 


.92 
.92 
.90 


30 
30 
20 


Group F 
Undergraduate Preser- 
vice Student Teachers 
(elementary) 



Note: See Appendix XDI for additional sample information* 
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stability 

The stability of a measure is generally represented by a Pearson Product 
Moment test-retest correlation. The assumption underlying this interpreta- 
tion is that nothing is expected to occur in the lives of the subjects be- 
tween the two testings that would change their attitudes toward teaching • 
and, thus, that the attribute being measured by the TCHAS will remain rela- 
tively stable. Most of the subjects in Table TV do not meet this criterion, 
EvL^n a brief period in the life of a preservicp teacher who is undergoing 
initial teaching experitmces might be expected to result in idiosyncratic 
change in his feelings about, and attitudes toward, teaching. Since the 
assumption underlying the Interpretation of test-retest correlations as 
stability coefficients cannot be met when as much as several weeks intorvone 
in the life of a preservicc teacher between testings, most of the correla- 
tions in Table IV do not qualify as stability coefficients. For one group, 
however, the assumption is met. This group of 30 University of Texas under- 
graduate female, students was administered tehe TCHAS(l)-29 in their super- 
visory seminars. A second copy in a stamped and addressed envelope was given 
to each student teacher with the instruction to fill it out the next day and 
mail it to the researcher. The time of the second administration varied 
between one and three days after the initial administration. As can be seen 
in Table IV, the test-rctest stability coefficients (all .95) for this 
group are very high, despite the fact that the two administrations occurred 
under different conditions. 
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Table IV 

Teaching Anxiety Scale (TCIIAS) Test-Retest Information 





Ti inn be tween 
Administrations 


Test-Rctest 
Correlations* 


N 


Sample 


TCHAS(l)-2'f 


1-3 days 






V 

r 


TCHAS(l)-25 


1-3 days 


.95 


30 


F 


TCHAS(l)-28 


1-3 days 


.95 


30 


F 


TCHAS(l)-29 


1-3 days 


.95 


30 


F 


TCHAS(l)-24 


1 month 


.87 


14 


V. 


TCHAS(l)-25 • 


1 month 


.87 


14 


Z 


TCIIAS (1)" 28 


1 month 


.81 


14 


E 


TCHAS(l)-29 


1 month 


.83 


14 


K 


TCHAS(l)-24 


2 months 


.83 




F 


TCnAS(l)-25 


2 months 


.84 


14 


F 


TCHAS(l)-28 


2 months 


.83 


14 


F 


TCHAS(l)-29 


2 months 


.84 


14 


F 


TCHAS(l)-25 


2 months 


.61 


55 


A 


TCHAS(2)-25 


2 months 


.60 


55 


A 


TCHAS(l)-25 


4 months 


.73 


59 


0 



No to See Appendix XIII for additional sample infonuation 



* Pearson Product Moment 
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VI. VALIDITY 

Validation o! the TCIIAS falls under the rubric ''construct: vnlidati.on." 
Construct validation is a mcasuremc'nl strategy which correlates an hypothe- 
sized psychological construct (trait) to related constructs (traits) in an 
attempt to discover the common and unique components among thf.iin. Four 
assumptions underlie construct validation: 

a. The construct does exist. 

b. At least some aspect of the construct is measurable. 

c. The instrument being used does, in fact, measure some aspect 
of that construct. 

d. The construct as measured by the instrument is related f'o other 
variables . 

Confirmation of an hypothesized construct lends support to each th»*se 
underlying assumptions. Lack of confirmation, however, is much n jre diffi- 
cult to interpret. The researcher himself is faced with deciding 
which, if any, of the assumptions have not been met. 

The objective in applying the construct validation strategy to teaching 
anxiety, as measured by the TCHAS, is to build a nomological network (8) of hypo- 
theses about th<^ relationship of teaching anxiety to a variety of other obi;er- 
vable behaviors. The evidence for the construct validity of the TCHAS dis- 
cussed below is organized into the following categories: component analysis, 
group differences, internal structure, and change over time. 

Component Analysis 

Perhaps the most obvious expectation about teaching anxiety is that it 
should be related to other kinds of anxiety, i.e., both to situation-specific 
anxiety and to general anxiety. To test this hypothesis, the TCKAS was cor- 
related with two other paper-and-pencll , self-report measures of anxiety. 
These measures were the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale (36) and the Test Anxiety 
Scale(28). As can be seen in Table V, the TCHAS(l,2)-25 and MAS (administered 
concurrently) were correlated between .30 and .45 (p-i^.OS). The TC11AS(1 ,2)-25 
and the TAS, administered one month apart, were also moderately correlated. 
These consistently positive and predominantly significant correlations indi- 
cate that the TCHAS shares common variance with both the MAS and the TAS. 



Table V 

Correlations between the Tenchin^, Anxiet/ Scale 
and other Self-Report Anxiety Scaler, 







MAS 


MAS 


TA<- 






June 


Aug. 


July 






1966 


1966 


1966 


TCHAS(l)-25, 


June 1966 


.40* 


.30* 


•25 


TCHAS(2)-25, 


June 1966 


.45* 


.31* 


.28* 


TCHAS(l)-25, 


August 1966 


.33* 


.31* 


.41* 


TCHAS(2)-25, 


August 1966 


. 31* 


. 30-" 


.34* 



* p < .05. N = 55 (Group A) 



It was also hypothesized that anxiety about teaching can be detected by 
an external human observer. To test this hypothesis, 25 doctoral candidate 
teach?ng supervisors completed 19 TCilAS items about eichof their gradu- 
ate student preseivice intern teachers. Analogously, ea:h pres»;rvicc intern 
teacher completed these Items about himself. For example, the teaching super- 
visors responded to the item: "This intern feels uncomfortable vhen he 
speaks before a group,'' and the preservice intern teacher responded to the 
item: "I feel uncomfortable when I speak before a group." Elevcii of the 
19 resulting validity coefficients, which ranged from .24 to .54, were signi- 
ficant (p<.05). (See Appendix VH for greate.: detail.) This evidence suggests 
that, to at least some degree, the teaching anxiety reported on the Teaching 
Anxiety Scale by these preservice teachers corresponds to what the teaching 
supervisors perceived to be teaching anxiety in their preservice intern 
teachers . 

Component validation appears in forms more complex than those discussed 
above. Interest in two lines of research has increased during the past two 
decades. The first deals with the study of subcomponents within the component 
shared by two constructs. The second deals with the component of a construct 
which is unique with respect to other measured constructs. 

Subcomponents within the shared component . Campbell and Fiske (4) 
suggest a technique that permits the researcher to determine whether his 
validity coefficients (the correlations between a single trait measured by 
two or more different methods) are unduly influenced by such peripheral vari*** 
ables as 1) the ability to understand and respond accurately to certain 



types of measure'?)^ nt instrunicnts and 2) the tendency to respond to all mca- 
surcis In a sociiilly desir^Jblci manner. The presence of che lirst kind of 
pcrlplK!ral variable Ls indiciitcd in the correlation bfitwe'^n two or more 
different (and prelcrably unrelated) traits measMted by a single method, 
referred to here as heterotrait-monomethod coefficients. The presence of 
the second kind of peripheral variable is indicated in the cortclation 
between different traits measured by different methods, ceferted to as 
heterotrait-heteroinethod coefficients. 

The Campbell-Fiske technique requires that the validity coefficient 
(the monotrait-hcteromethod correlation) be higher than either the heterotrait- 
monomethod coefficients or the heterotrait-heteromethod coefficients. In 
relationship to the TCHAS(l)-25, this means that the correlation between 
teaching anxiety measured by the TaiAS(l)-25 and teaching anxiety measured 
by the ASR (.62) be higher than either the correlatio.i between teaching 
anxiety measured by the TCKAS(l)-25 and general anxiety as measured by the 
Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale (.38) or the correlation bt^tween teaching 
anxiety measured by the TCHAS(l)-25 and general anxiety measured by the 
ASR (.31). As can be seen, the validity of the TCHAS(I)-25 meets the cri- 
teria sui;ges ted by Campbell and fiske. A complete description of this pro- 
cedure as applied to the TCHAS(l)-25 can be found in Appendix VII. (See 
Appendix X for a copy of the Anxiety Self Report (ASR)O 

Unique Components . Cronbach suggests a procedure (7) for determining 
the si5:e of the component of a measured construct which is unique from other 
measured constructs. The size of the unique component (which includes both 
method and trait similarities between a set of two measures) must be high 
enough to support the existence of a separate trait. As can be seen by the 
detailed dascripLion in Appendix IX, 76% and 86% of what the TCHAS(l)-25 
measures is reliable (error-free) and independent of what is measured by the 
MAS and the TAS, respectively. It is within this unique component that the 
construct teaching anxiety appears to reside. See, also, page 16 for further 
information relevant to the component unique to teaching anxiety as measured 
by the TaiAS(l)-25. 

Group Differences . In an earlier study by Parsons (25) 'Wst anxious" 
and "least anxious" groups of graduate-student, preservicc, intern teachers 
were selected upon the basis of teaching supervisor opinion. Each of 25 
supervisors was asked to list the five or fewer preservice teaching interns 
in the entire program (N = 120) v;ho appeared to be "most anxious about teaching" 



and those live or fewer who appeared to be **lcast anxiouji about teaching/^ 
As hypothesized, the "most anxious" group had a significantly higher TCHAS 
wean score (77.1) than did the "least anxious" group (,62.1). This analysis 
adds another increment of support to the validity of tlu: TCHAS as a measure 
of anxiety about teaching. 

Table VI 

Difference in Teaching Anxiety^^for Groups Rated "Most Anxious" i^nd 

"Least Anxious" about Teaching 



Groupings According to 

Supervisor Ratings N Mean Si gma 

"High Anxious" 31 77.1 17.8 

"Low Anxious" • 49 62.1 17.0 

Difference 15.0 



Note: t = 3.8 
DF = 78 
p<.005 

*Thls 29 item TCHAS version contains only negatively phrased items, 19 
of which presently appear in either TCHAS(l)*'25 or TCIiAS(2)-25, but not 
in both. 

T n te r na 1 Structure 

In studying the initial TCHAS item pool, it appeared that anxiety about 
teaching might comprise several elements, such a anxiety about being 
evaluated, anxiety about maintaining discipline, and anxiety about being able 
to teach effectively. However, the alpha coefficients of internal consistency 
are high (.87-. 93), suggesting that teaching anxiety, as measured by the 
TCHAS, is a unitary variable. See Table IV. 

In order to check further on the internal consistency of the Teaching 
Anxiety Scale, two factor analyses were run. If the TCHAS is a unitary scale, 
as the high alphas indicate, then most of the items should load most heavily 
upon a single factor. When the TCHAS(l)-25 for 503 preservice and inscrvice 
teachers (Groups A, D, K, and F) was factor analyzed, 22 of: the 25 items 
loaded most heavily on Factor las was expected . The other three (items 3, 17, 
and 22) loaded sepi^rately most heavily upon three other factors. 
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Two possible' cxplnnntions for why lh( three il.Mus evoked responses 
dissimilnr i rom tho«e evoked by the other 22 items were considered. The 
first, that preservice teachers nrjght respond to certain items differently 
Cwith respect to the majority of items) lro:n the wry in which inpervice 
teachers respond to them, was investigated by comparing the TCHAS(l)-25 Item- 
total correlations for preservicc teachers (d'oups A,D,K,F) with those for 
iuservice teachers (Group B)* Significantly different item-total correlations 
for the two groups would provide support for this explnmtion^ Only the item 
22 — TCHAS(l)-25 total correlation supported the suggestion that prescrvice 
teachers view this item differently from the way in v;hich inservicc teachers 
view it. The item-total correlation for prescrvice tcinchers (N 199) was ,43; 
the analoiious correlation for inservice te.jchers (N ^ '583) vas .27* The test 
that tiiese two correlations (based upon indopendent snmples) arc the same 
produced a z score of 2.08, indicating that the two cor'^elations are signi- 
ficantly different from each other (p<.05, tuo-tailed test). 

The second possible explanation, that item phrasing may be confusing to 
subjects refers only to item 22 and can be evaluated by the individual re'^ear- 
cher who is interested in using the Teaching Anxieuy Scale* 

In order to investigate the relationship of items 26-29 to F«iCtot 1> 
a second factor analysis was performed for all subjects (N = 65 prcservice 
teachers) who had taken the TCHAS(l)-29. Since the K is vevy small for a valid 
factor analytic study, the results provide only tentative evidence* Each 
of these four items load most heavily upon factors other than Facto/ 1. The 
only pattern, however, is that items 27 and 28 load on a single ^^other" 
factor. 

In summary, it is suggested that the researcher who is interested in a 
pure single factor scale of teaching anxiety use a *'nevj** scale — the TCHAS(l)-22, 
defined as the TCHAS(l)-25 minus items 3, 17, and 22* 

Change over Time 

Several studies support the hypothesis that, as measured by both the 
TCHAS(l,2)-25 and the TCHAS(l)-29, anxiety about teaching consistently de- 
creases over the passage of time for prescrvice teachers* Parsons (25) 
found that for a group of 17 male and 38 female graduate-student preservice 
intern teachers (Group A) undergoing their initial summer of teacher prepara- 
tion (which involved micro-teaching), the mean TOflAS score decrea/ud .signifi- 
cantly over a two-month period, Emmer (12) noted signlficnnt mean TCHAS 



decreases for female preservice^ elementary teachers at The University of 
Texus (Group D) over a four-month period, during which they underwent their 
InJU.'il toQchlny, experiences. Similarly, a group of 20 student teachers 
rCroup F) showed a significant decrease in TCHAS scores over two months 
of stude.nL teaching. See Table VFr for greater detail. 

Table VII 

Pre and Post Teaching 
Anxiety Scale Mean Scores 



Interval 





TCHAS Mean 




TCHAS Mean 




Between 






(Pre) 


N (Pre) 


(Post) 


N (Post) 


Testings 


Sample 


TCHAS (l)-25 


62.62 


55 


56.78 


55 


2 months 


A 


TCHAS (2)-25 


60.20 


55 


54.74 


55 


2 months 


A 


TCHAS(l)-25 


63.38 


69 


58.14 


61 


4 months 


D 


TCHAS (l)-25 


53.57 


14 


45.50 


14 


2 months 


F 


TCHAS(l)-24 


51.86 


14 


44.21 


14 


2 months 


F 


TCHAS(l)-2'8 


60.71 


14 


51.85 


14 


2 months 


F 


TCHAS(l)-29 


62.43 


14 


53.14 


14 


2 months 


F 



Note: All pre-post TCHAS mean decreases are significant p < .05. 

A significant difference in TCllAS(l)-25 mean scores between preservice 
teachers as a group and inservice teachers as a second group was found. As ' 
expected, the mean for combined preservice teachers (Samples A,D,E,and F) is 
significantly higher than the mean for combined inservice groups (Samples B 
and C). These means are 60.51 (N = 192) and 45.06 (N = 407), respectively. 
One fact relevant to the notion (discussed earlier) that the TCHAS has a 
unique component related specifically to teaching anxiety (as opposed to 
other kinds of anxiety) is this: although the TCIlAS(l)-25 and TCHAS(2)-25 
means decrease significantly over training,* the Manifest Anxiety Scale means 
(administered to Group A concurrently with the TCHAS) show no significant 
change. This evidence lends additional support to the idea that the TCHAS 
is, indeed, measuring something distinctly different from what other anxiety 
instruments (the MAS in this cose) measure. Specifically, it suggests th^t . 
the sensitivity of the TCHAS to the effects of intervening tc'icher training 
experience is due to this unique component. 
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VII > SUCGKSTED USK.S OF TUl:: TCACiaNG AInXT KTY SCAL E 
Formal Use of the TCHAS 

Fornuil use of the Teaching Anxiety Scale should be restricted to rese<u'ch 
questions at this stage in its development and should not be used as a basis 
for selection, diagnosis or evaluation of individual teachers. It is suggested 
that several clusters of research questions appear to be appropriate areas 
in which to use the TCHAS • 

1. The first cluster deals with the relationship of anxiety to the 
acquisition of skills related to teaching. 

a. Is there a significant relationship between anxiety about 
teaching and the acquisition of skills related to teaching? 

b. If such a relationship is found to exist, is it linear or 
curvilinear in nature? 

2. The second cluster deals with the possible patterns of item change 
over time (during teacher training). Even though the TCHAS internal consis- 
tency is high, it is still possible that, over subjects, responses to some 
items may change to a greater degree than do responses to other items. 
Suppose, for example^ (1) that in their initial teaching experiences, most 
preservice teachers feel anxious about certain types of situations; and (2) 
that, with experience these anxieties decrease markedly. If this were the 
case, preservice teacher initiates could be told with assurance thatj in 
view of the fact that most preservice teachers studied felt that v^ay at 
first, they should not be overly worried over concern about these types 

of situations. Further, they could be reassured that experience in teaching 
would probably decrease these worries a great deal just as it did for most 
of the other preservice teachers studied. 

3. The third cluster of research questions centers around deliberate 
acts of intervention for the purpose of changing the subject in a specific 
way. Two kinds of criteria for change can be considered. The first kind, 
in which the effectiveness of the intervention--be it group or individual 
therapy, desentization, help in the acquisition of teaching-related skills 
or othcr"-is evaluated on the basis of the pre-post changes (decreases) in 
measured anxiety. In the second kind, the success of intervention is evalu- 
ated nol^ upon changes in anxiety, but upon differential changes in skills. 
It is predicted by Sieber and others that cmxiety level is related to skill 
acquisition (29,30). Por Sieber^ the aim of intervention is not to decrease 
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anxiety per so (Lhougli this may occur), but, rather, Lo (uihaiicc coping 
skills of all subjects* She has found that Rrentur gains in certain kinds 
of skill acquisition resulting from intervention will be made by hi^»b- 
auxious than by low-anxious subjects* 

Informal Use of th e TCllAS 

Several informal uses of the TCHAS that are appropriate in its present 

state of development arc suggested below: 

1* The study of item frequency distributions from anonymous prcservice 
'j'CilAS protocols by preservice teachers, instructors and others 
involved in training teachers • 

2. The use of completed or blank TCHAS protocols by preservice 
teachers and professional staff members working together to pinpoint 
individual preservice teacher strengths and weaknesses. 

3. The use by prcservice teachers of TCHAS item score changes as indi- 
cations of landmarks passed on the road to becoming a teacher. 



To date, the nomological network of confirmed hypothcs',s r.urrounding 
the teaching anxiety construct, as measured by the TCilAS, is liuited, but 
what is there appcnrs to be logically consistent. Briefly, what is known 
about the TCHAS iis <^ measure of teaching anxiety follows. It has been 
shown (1) that the TCHAS is a measure of anxiety; (2) that the TCHAS measure 
reliably some quality distinct from what either the MAS or TAS measures; 
(3) that the TCHAS is stable (.95) over short periods of time; (4) that the 
validity of the TCHAS l.s not merely an artifact of similarities in method 
measurement; (5) that preservice teacher responses to the TCHAS are related 
significantly to tlie behaviors of these preservice teachers as observed and 
interpreted by their teaching supervisors; (6) that teaching anxiety as 
measured by the TCHAS is a unitary variable; and (7) that over several 
studies, anxiety measured. by the TCHAS consistently decreases as experi- 
ence in teaching increases. 
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APPENDIX I 

S INGLE VERSUS EQUIVALENT FORMS OF THE TEACHING ANXIETY SCALE 



This appendix deals with the question *^\re equivalent forms of the TCfiAS 
necesnary or even desirable?** Equivalent forms of a ringle measure are two 
or more instruments for wliich the raw scores have the same meaning. Equiva- 
lent forms (of a single measure) are useful when aii investigator wishes to 
blot out the effects of memory of the pre-tesu experience on retcst perfor- 
mance. Several kinds of learning experiences might distort retest scores by 
increasing speed and accuracy. These include (1) generrl famiJiarity with 
item format; (2) recall of information in specific passages; and (3) use of 
specific techniques, i.e., reading the questions prior to reading the passage 
about which they are asked, not pausing long in answering questions that seem 
difficult, guessing. Basically, two types of measures are affected by these 
practice effects: (1) timed measures; and (2) measures which require answers 
about specific passages, such as achievement or intelligence tests. 

It Is suggested here that alternate forms of the TCHAS are neither 
necessary nor desirable. There is _no_ reason to believe uhat prc.ctice effects 
and recall of specific content affect TCHAS retest scores in any v/ay 
that is relevant to the construct being measured. Specifically, increase in 
speed of responding due to practice should have no effect upon the TCHAS 
scores because the TCHAS is not a timed measure. Since the format in both 
forms (TCHAS (1)- 25 and TCHAS(2)-25) is identical, increases in speed and 
accuracy due to familiarity wit|h the question format should be equal, no 
matter which form was administered first. Similarly, specific item recall 
does not seem to be an issue, since the two forms contain very similar 
content. Although subjects do recall item content, the differences in phras- 
ing (which is the primary difference between the two forms) appear to go 
unnoticed, even when the two forxoB are administered with little time Interven- 
ing between them. This notion is supported by one study (26) in which subjects 
who were asked to complete TCHAS(l)-25 and TCHAS(2)-25 three hours apart 
expressed annoyance at being asked to complete the **sainc** questionnaire 
twl('<- . 

In «ddJHf)fi ((» c'lrgumenls f/respnted Jn the previous paragraph, ttiere is 
another reason for caution in using both TCHAS forms in preference to repeat- 
ing a single form. It is not clear that the two forms are "equivalent** in 
the strict sense of the word (correlation at or near 1.0) . Analysis of on( 



yiDDlCJDUM FUR I973 PAPirR, p. Z 
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/tdditii on r: (continuoJ) 

Additional TC::;o(].)-25 Distribution Infer; /il/lons Frequency Polycon Group A 
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0 

26-34 35-42 43-50 51-58 59-66 67-74 75-82 83-87 

TCiIAS(l)-25 Scores 

Juno 1966 - - - August 1966 = 

N = 55 Rnn:;o 26-8? 

From Reference (25), Fig. 1, i). 22 

. 'j;;P 2l2hl'PS 
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A!};j:::nA)M fok rj??, ai^ia r;,:::.;^ 



JIA^HJaL A:n) R:ni:A;":C:i :^IJP0;(VH by Jcmo :^ Parsons; 
Corroo tions 

11, liiie 6 "criterion" shoul;5 road "at:: vjr.ptlon" 

20, lino 3 "will be" should roM "aro" 

32, Table VIII "Test Anrciot^/ Qvoctionn:.iv-o" and "TAQ" should 

road "Test Anriuvl..' ScaD o" ajid "T/u3" 

"p / .05" should read "p < .05" 

35, lines 2 and 23 Reference "(2)" 3ho\3ld road "(^0" 

38, l:ine 1 Reference "(^0" .should road "(?)" 

Addit icns 

See Reference (25) for the follo;dnii :Curther infoii^atiorj rbo^t the Teaching 
Anxiety Scale for Group A, M-55. 

1. TC:T/i3(l,2)-^25 total score distributiovi:^ (p. 23) 

2. TCH/i3(l,2)-25 iteir.'-total corrclatiions (pp, 2^^-25) 

3. TCn/;S(l,2)-25 ite-i r:;oans ar/J standard deviations (pp, 19-20) 
TCrI/J3(l,2)-25 x'lem tHO--.:oiith tcst-rutc:;t corrclationc (p, 26) 

During the last two years this researcher has bccoMO inerr a<:5n{^ly involved 
vri-th the \7orl: pioneered by Frances F. FiLller on tl:c co)\eorn:; of teachers 
(see references 3> 15f l6) , It is suggested here that .Cuturc users of 
the TeaehinR An>:iety Scale might ^^sh to add so:ae itoins relevant to the 
throe categories (believed to be stages) of concern that have been identi- 
fied; concerns about self, task, and pupils. Tiie follo^ring itor.is have 
been constructed by Fuller, Parsons and V/atkins. These iter.s can bo scored 
tising the sane response categories as do the aird.ety itc/iS. However, the 
meaning of those scores must, of courj;c, be dotorii^dned in the context of 
the concerns research cited. 

Items 1,4, and 6 represent concerns about r.olf \ items 3,5i and 9 represent 
concerns aboiit task; and items 2,7t ^^-d 8 represent concerns about pupils. 
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study of prc!servicc Leaching inLenis producGd a correlcition of .93 
CN = 134) between the two forms odministercd 30 minutes apart. However > 
lor a «econd study, using 297 inservice teachers, a correlation of 
only .85 was found between the two forms administered three hours apart. 
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APPENDIX II 
TEACHING ANXIETY SCAI.E DESCRIPTIONS 
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TCllAS 



DEFINITION 



TCHAS(l)-29 
TCHAS(l)-28 



TCl;IAS(l)-25 
TCHAS(2)-25 



Appendix III 

TCHAS(l)-29 (Appendix III) v;ith .item 
#16 omitted (buL questions 17-29 re- 
tain the same numl)ers in Appendix 
VII). 

Items 1-25 of TCHAS(l)-29 (Appendis III) 
Appendix IV 
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APPENDIX III 

THK TCACH I K'G ANXlKi'V S CMH ri'CiiAS ( 1 )-2" ) 



Form I 

(Prospective) Teoclicr Ouestionnaire 



Date 



Your answers v;ill be kept strictly confidential. Your professors, and teacliing 
supervisors will not have access to this Information. 



Instruct' .is: 



Please read each question carefully. 

Answer e very question, even if it scerns v<-iguf. to you or 

difficult to answer. 
Mark an "x" in only one bo:c for each question. Vw. sure 

the "x" falls well within the box and does not extend 

into another box. 



O 

^^^^ 



Use the- following scale for all questions: 

Never Infrequently Occasionally Frequently 



^*fl. I feel calm and collected when I think 

about holding parent- teacher conferences, 

2. If I have trouble answering a student's 
question I (will find) find it difficult 
to concentrate on questions that follow. 

3. I feci uncomfortable when I speak before 
a group. 

I (would feel) feel calm (if X were) when 
I am preparing lessons. 

5. I'm V7orried whether I can be a good 
teacher . 



■^6, I feel sure I will find teaching a 
satisfying profession. 

'*7. I would feel calm and collected if a 
student's parent observed in my 
classroom. 

•{•8. I feel inferior to other prcservice 

teachers in my teacher preparation program. 



u 

0) 



u 

C 
0) 

8. 

0) 

a 



0) (?) 



f5 
O 

u 
O 



u 
C 

0) 

u 

Ck4 



CO 



(^^) (5) 



□ □ □ □ □ 

□ □□□□ 



□ □□ 



□ □□□□ 

□ □ □ □ □ 

□ □□□□ 

n □ □ n n 
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Form I 



*9. T feci that r.tudents will follow rr.y 
instructions . 

*10. I feel secure with regard to my ability 
to keep a class under control* 

11. I'm less happy teaching than I thought 
I'd be. 

12. I feel nervous when I am being observed 
by my college supervisor. 

*13. 1 fee) confident about my ability 
to improvise in the classroom. 

*14. I feel other teachers (will think) 
think I'm very competent. 

15. I (would feel) feel panicky when a 
student asks me a question I (couldn't) 
can't answer. 

16. I feel anxious because I don't know 
yet whether I really want to be a 
teacher. 

■|**17. I feel better prepared for teaching than 
other preservice teachers in my te^icher 
preparation program. 

18. Lack of rapport with my students (will 
be) is one of my biggest worries. 

19. I would feel anxious if the principal 
informed mc he was coming to my class 
to observe. 

*20. I (would find) find it easy to speak up 
in the staff room. 



Name 
Ddte 
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Form I. 



Name 
Date 



21. I worry about being able to keep the 
students interested in what 1 (will 
teach) teach them. 

*22. I (would find) find it easy to admit 
to the class that I don't know the 
answer to a question a student asks. 

23. Deciding how to ptcsent information 
in the classroom (would make) makes 
me feel uncertain. 

*24. I feel I will have good recall of the 
things I knov; when I am in front of 
the class. 

1*25. I feel I (will be) am as competent in 
the classroom as other presetvice 
teachers in my teacher preparation program. 

26. I'm concerned about how to use my testing 
of students as a useful indication of 
how effectively I'm teaching them. 

27. I'm worried that differences in back- 
ground between my students and me 
(will prevent) prevent me from teach- 
ing effectively. 

*28* I am certain that my own personal 

"hang-ups" (will not) do not hinder 
my teaching effectiveness. 

29. I'm uncertain whether I (will be able to) 
can tell the difference between really 
seriously disturbed students nnd those 
who are merely "goofing off" in class. 



u 

% 

(1) 



cr 



CO 

C 

o 



u 
u 
o 



(2) (3) 



4J 

c 

cr 
u 

(4) 



3 



(5) 



□ 



□ □□□□ 



□ □□□ 



]□□ 



□ □□n[ 



Note: The following information is for the researcher and is not part of the 
Teaching Anxiety Scale when it is administered to teachers; 
litems that must be reverse scored 

I'll ems that require wording', changes when administered to inservice 
teachers: "prescrvice teachers in my teacher preparation program" 
should be cluuij^ed to "teachers in my school." 
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APPENDIX IV 

THE TKACHING ANXThT^ SCALK rrCil/ ,S (2 )-25 ) 



Form II 

(Prospective) Teacher Questionnaire 



Name 
La te 



Your ansv;ers will be kept strictly confidential, \oui' proTessors and teciciiing 
supervisors will not have access to this infcrmation. 



In3tructions : 



Please read each question carefully. 

Answer every question, even if it seems vague you or 
difficult to answer. 

Mark an "x" in only one box foi each question. He sure 
the '*x" falls well within the box and does not extend 
into another box. 



Use the following scale for all questions: 

Never Infrequently OccnsionaDy Frequently 



Always 
p. >v 



u 

> 



a 

0) 

cr 

0) 

u 
d 



CO 

c 
o 

u 
o 
o 



c 
cr 

0) 

u 



1. I feel uncertain about my ability 
to improvise In the classroom. 

*2. Even if I have trouble answering a 
student's question, 1 (would find) 
find it easy to concentrate on questions 
that follow. 

3. I (v;ould feel) feel anxious (if I were) 
when I am preparing lessons. 

4. I'm afraid students won't follow my 
instructions. 



*5. I would feel calm if the principal 

informed me he v;as coming to my class 
to observe. 

6. I'm afraid other teachers (will think) 
think I'm incompetent. 

7. I feel anxious about my ability to keep 
a class under control. 

*8. I'm happier teaching than I thought 
I'd be. 



(3) (2) (3) (A) (5) 



□ □□□ 



□ □□□ 



□ □□□ 



□ □ □ □ □ 



□ □□[ 
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Form II 



Date 



19. I feel I (will be) am less competent 

in tiie classroom than other prcservice 
teachers in my tenchcr preparation program. 

10. I (v?ould be) am afraid to speak up in 
the staff room. 

11. The thought of holding parent- teacher 
conferences makes me feel panicky. 

*12. I feel certain I really want to be a 
teacher. 

*13. I feel certain about my ability to 
keep the class interested in Khat I 
(will teacli) teach them. 

14. I (would find) find it difficult to admit 
that I don't know the answer to a question 
a student asks. 

15. I'm worried whether I will find teaching 
a satisfying profession. 

Y^16. I feel that I am as good as other 
preservice teachers in my teacher 
preparation program. 

*17. I feel at ease when I am being observed 
by my college supervisor. 

18. T'm afraid I will forget everything 

I know when I get in front of n class. 

*19. I feel comfortable when I speak heC.i^. 
a group. 

*20. I (would feel) feel calm and collected 
even when a student asks me a question 
I (couldn't) can*t answer. 
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Form II 



Date 



-|-21. I feel less well prepared for teaching 
than other prcservice-tcachers in my 
teacher preparation program. 

*22. I (would be) am able to decide how to 
present information in the classroom 
v;ithout a feeling of uncertainty. 

23. I would feel edgy and nervous if a 

student's parent observed in my classroom. 

^^24. I feel sure I can be a good teacher. 



*^25. Good rapport vith my students (will be) 
is one of my strong points. 



u 

% 

(1) 



a 

Q> 
U 

c 

(2) 



s 

o 



0) 

o 
u 
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(3) 



□ DO 



u 
c 

U* 

u 

(4) 



CO 

< 

(5) 



□ □□□□ 

□ □□□□ 

□ □ □ □ □ 



Note: The foIlov;Ing information is for tiie researcher and is not part of 
the Teaching Anxiety Scale when it is administered to teachers: 
*Items that must be reverse scored 

•j-Items that require wording changes when administered to inservice 
teachers: "p^^cservice teachers in my teacher preparation program" 
should be changed to ''teachers in my school." 



V. 


ti:ac}iikg 


ANXIETY 5;CAl,F. (TC;iAS(l ,2)-25) 








IlEM-PAJR DIRhCiOlo 




ILcm No. 


in 


Correlation 


iLcni t\o . m 


TCnAS(l)- 


25 


Between 


TCIlAS(2)-25 


1 




.61 


11 


2 




.61 


2 


3 




.40 


19 . 


4 




.61 


3 


5 




-65 


24 


6 




.69 


15 


7 




.83 


23 


8 





.61 


16 


9 




.52 


4 


10 




.78 


7 


11 




.39 


8 


12 




.71 


17 


13 




.72 


1 


14 




.42 


6 


15 




.61 


20 


16 




.73 


12 


17 




.44 


21 


18 




.66 


25 


19 




.64 


• 5 


20 




.73 


10 


21 




.57 


13 


22 




.31 


14 


23 




.43 


22 


24 




.61 


18 


25 




.64 


9 


Total 




.95 


Total 



Note: N = 55 (Group A) 
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Social Desi r-'j>llit:y Cr i t r.r1 

Social dcs-.i rabil) ry rGlair'l i.a tlio T.JlaS was studied through the use 
of altern'Mx scorinj^ procedures io: the K i •.\^;L Anxiety Scale (MAS) -^nd the 
Test Anxiety Scale (TAS). Several stagos vorr involved in determining the 
social desirnbility jcori ng criteria. Froir> an oxamln.'il ion of the frequency 
distribution for each item, it w:ts. possible to Loll in what direction* the 
majority of subjects responded. TL.jL direction was considered the direction 
of social desirability. 

In the case of the TAS, which \;ac scored olong a continuum of 1 to 8, 
it was decided to dichoroinize scor.^s by arbit .^.rily grouping together scoring 
categories 1-4 and 5"8* The MAS initiJlly scored dlchototnously • A 
response to an item in the socially dasirablo direction (for both the MAS and 
the TAS) was rescored "2" and a response in thv. non-socially desirable direc- 
tion was rescored '4." The overall social cic-irability (SD) scores (two for 
each subject) were compuLod by suxurlng, separately, SD scores based on MAS 
items and TAS items. 

The R elationship of S ocial pesirtrr.iLLly to ib:^^^ 

Of the twelve correlations borvnen thn TCIlAS(l,2)-25 and SD in Table VTII, 
only two reached significance: -.47 and -.46. It therefore appears that 
whatever is substantive about social desirablli ty— that is, a component shared 
in different scales--is visually not a signiTicant determiner of the TCllAS 
score. 

Table VIII 

Correlations Between the TCHAS(l,2)-25 and Social Deairability 



dERJQ 



MAS-SD MAS-SD TAQ-SD 

June 1966 August 1966 July 1966 



TCHAS 

Form I, June 1966 
TCHAS 

Form II , June 1966 
TCIIAS 

Form I, August 1966 
TCHAS 

Form II, August 19c6 
Note: N - 55, Group A 



• 23 



-.25 



".20 



-•17 



.25 



• 26 



.47^^ 



'•46"^^ 



-.21 
-.21 
-•21 
-•21 



MAS - ^)a'1l^o^>t Anxiety Scale 
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VII . VALIDITY DATA O N TW^:lyI^ ITEMS ArPKA RING IN TllK 
TEACHING AN XEKTY SCALlf 

The correlations given in this appendix express the dej>rec of agreement 
between the way 25 teaching supervisors filled out these teaching anxiety 
items about their preservice teacher supervisees and the vay in which the 
preservice teachers filled out the items about themselves. The phrasing used 
here is like that responded to by the teaching supervisors, with the preser- 
vice phrasing indicated in parentheses, where it differs. In each case, the 
significance level and the N are given. The N's vary as a result of missing 
data. The graduate student preservice intern teachers to ^;hom this Instrument 
was administered were referred to as "interns." 



Location of Item 
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CM 


00 
CM 
1 


a. 

CM 
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/ — V 

CM 


r-\ 










CO 


TCHAS 1 
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o 

1 H 
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Item Correlation 


11 




11 


11 


This intern is (lam) less 
happy teaching than he thought 
. he'd be Cl thought I v;ould be). 


.54 


23* 


22 


23* 


23* 


This intern feels (I feel) anxious 
about his ability (my ability) to 
keep a class under control. 


.47 


18 


25* 


18 


18 


Lack of rapport with his (my) 
students is one of this intern's 
(my) biggest worries. 


.45 


5 


24* 


5 


5 


This intern is (I am) worried 
whether he (I) can be a good 
teacher. 


.45 


19 


5* 


19 


19 


This intern (I) would feel anxious 
if the principal informed him (mc) 
that he was coming to his (my) class 
to observe. 


.40 


21 


13* 


21 


21 


This intern worries (I worry) about 
being able to keep the students 
interested in what he teaches (I 
teach) them. 


.39 


3 


19* 


3 


3 


This intern feels (I feel) uncom- 
fortable when he speaks (I speak) 
before a group. 


.34 


23 


22* 


23 


23 

— - - ■-' 


This intern feels (I feel) uncer- 





.01 



.01 



.01 



.01 



.01 



.01 



.01 



62 



93 



90 



85 



75 



91 



64 



information in the classroom. 



.32 



.01 
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Item 




20 


15-' 


15* 


This interu feels (I ree 1) 










panicky when a s tudent ^ sks a 










question he (I) cannot answer. 




1* 


13 


13* 


This intern worries (I worry) 










about having to improvise in 










the classroom. 


ia 




2 


2 


When this intern has (I have) 


1 








trouble answering a student's 










question he ilnds (I find) it 










difficult to concentrate on 










the questions that follow. 



Correlation 



.30 



,26 



.24 



Note: 



Starred locations refer to the positively phrased '^equivalent" 
of that item. The degree of equivalence can be assessed using 
the correlations in Appendix V» 
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VTTT. SURC OMPQNKNTS WITHIN TUH VALIDITY COMP ONENT 

The multitrait-multimethod validation strategy suggested by Campbell and 
Fiske (2) provides information about two kinds of validai.ion: convergent and 
discriminant. Evidence for convergent validation is provided by correlations 
between two Cor more) methods measuring a single trait. Evidence for discrim- 
inant validity comes from two kinds of sources: correlations between different 
traits measured by similar methods and correlations between different traits 
measured by different methods. 

Four measures were used in applying the Campbell and Fiske multitrait- 
tnultimethod validation strategy to the TCHAS. The two measures of anxiety 
specific to teaching are designated by the letter T; the two measures of 
general anxiety are designated by the letter G. The TCHAS is referenced by 
Tj^; ASR(2), an anxiety item specific to teaching, is referenced by T2. ASR 
items can be found in Appendix X. The relationship between T^ and T2 is 
called the ''monotrait-heteromcthod" correlation. That is, T^^ and T2 measure 
the same trait but by d ifferent methods. The Manifest Anxiety Scale is refer- 
enced by G^; and ASR(4), a general anxiety item, is referenced by G2* The 
relationship between Gj and G2 is also called a monotrait-heteromethod cor- 
relation. See Table IX. The convergent and discriminant validation analyses 
are performed upon the resulting correlations among these four measures by 
attempting to satisfy sequentially these three criteria. 

Criterion one is that the coefficients found in the validity diagonal 
(the monotrait-heteromethod correlations) should be statistically significant 
and "sufficiently large to encourage further examination of validity" (2). 
This criterion refers specifically to the correlation between T^ and T2 which 
is .62 rp^.OOl). Therefore, this data satisfies criterion one, the convergent 
validation criterion. Without the assurance that the convergent validity 
values are adequate, there is no point in proceeding further. 

Criterion two , one of the two discriminant validity criteria, is that 
the monotrait-heteromethod validity coefficient should be larger than correla- 
tions between measures which share neither trait nor method (he tero trait- 
hcteromethod correlations). Specifically, criterion two requires that the 
^r^2 correlation coefficient (.62) be larger than the 

T^-G2 heterotrait-heteromethod correlation coefficient (.31). Criterion two 
has been satisfied. 

ERIC 



Criterl og thrne ^ th(^ second discriminaiit validity criterion, is that Lho 
T^-T^ monotrait-hetcronicthod correlation coeflicient (.62) should be larger 
than the T^-G^ hctcrotrait-monomethod correlation coefficient (.38). The 

criterion has been satisfied. 

In summary, this technique of multitrait-multjmethod matrix aaalysis pro- 
vides information about two kinds of validation; convergent and discriminant. 
The convergent validity of the TCUAS(l)-25 has been demonstrated by satisfying 
criterion one. The discriminant validity of the TCllAS(l)-25 has been shown 
by satisfying both criteria two and three. 



Multi trait (1,0) 



Tnhlo IX 

Multimethod (1,2) Matrix for the Study of the Teaching 
Anxiety Scale (TCHAS) V^ilidity 



Method 1 



Method 2 



Method 1 



Method 2 




Note: ( ) = Monomethod-mono trait correlations* Reliabilities iind 
are alpha coefficients of internal consistency; 



T2 and G2 are 5-week test-retest correlations. 

= Monotrait-hetcromethod: interpreted as convergent validity 
due prcdotriinant ly to trait similarity 

Heterotrait-monomethod: convergent validity duo predominantly 
to method similarity 



+ = Heterotrait-heteroraethod 



T 
G 

Method 1 



= Teaching Specific Anxiety Trait 
= General Anxiety Trait 



Self- report questionnaire in which agreement or disagreement 
with items is recorded by placing a mark in one of several 
labelled boxes (MAS; TCHAS) 

Method 2 = Self-report questionnaire in which agreement or disagreement 
with items is recorded by placing a vertical mark along a 
horizontal line, the extremes and midpoint of which are 
labelled ASR(2), ASR(4). 



N 



= 54 (Group A) 
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IX. UKIQUK NON-ERROR COMrOI>IENT O F 'HI E TKAClilNC; ANXIETY SCALE 
A technique suggested by Cronbach (4) provides for an examiuation of 
the TCHAS(l)-25 coinponent which is not conimon to certain other measures of 
anxiety (the MAS and t.he TAS). The total variance accounted for by the 
TCHAS is divided into the following components: (3) the error variance 
due to unreliability of the TQIAS; (2) the non-error variance that over- 
laps V7ith the MAS; and (3) the non-error variance that is unique from 
what is measured by the MAS. The error variance if calculated by subtrac- 
ting the reliability coefficient (the alpha coefficient of internal consis- 
tency in the case of the MAS) from 1.00: 1.00 - .92 = .08. The size of 
the non-error variance that overlaps with the MAS is calculated by squaring 
the correlation coefficient between the two measures (the TCHAS and MAS): 
(.40)^ ^ .16. The non-error- variance that is unique to the TCliAS (in terms 
of the HA^) is calculated by subtracting the overlap variance from the 
total non-error variance: .92 - .16 = .76. From this procedure it can be 
seen that .76 of what the TCHAf: measures is measured reliably and is inde- 
pendent of what is being measured by the ^^AS. See Figure 1 for a pictorial 
representation of thl8« 

Figure 1 

Non-error Component Unique to the TCHAS (l)-25 
(with respect to the MAS) 



Portion of TCHAS (1)"25 1 




variance that overlaps / 16'/o | 




with the MAS variance 




TCHAS (l)-25 Unreli- 


8% \. 




ability (error) 








{///// 



Non-error variance 
unique from what is 
measured by the MAS 



76%. 
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An annlogous pictorial representation for the relationship between tho 
TCHAS(l)-25 and the TAS is presented in Figure 2. The correlation between 
the TCHAS(l)-25 and the TAS is .25, Following the procedure outlined pre- 
viously, it can be shown that 857o of the TCIIAS variance is due to some reli- 
ably measured quality independent of both TCHAS(l)-25 unreliability (error) 
and anxiety as measured by the TAS* 



Figure 2 

Non-error Component Unique to the TCHAS(l)-25 
(with respect to the MAS) 




AO 

^ X. ANXIETY SHLF ki: FOU T (ASR (1, 2,3/0) 

Prospective Teacher Questionnaj.re 

Q 

m/ Your answers on this questionnaire will be 

kopi: strictly confidential. No professor 
or supervisor will know hov; you, as an 
Individual, answered these questions. Date^ 



Name 



Indicate your answers to the follov;ing questions by marking a vertical line 
through the horizontal line at the appropriate point. 



Kxample : 

I'm glad I'm in a teacher training program. 



never occasiona lly 



alv^ays 



1. 1 feel anxious' about some aspect of teaching 



always occasionally never 
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ASR(2) K^"^^. 

Date 



2. My anxiety about teaching is 



extreme 



moderate insignificant 
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ASR(3) N^^'^-^v, 

Dnte 



The next two questions refer to anxiety in a more general sen3e--that is, 
anxiety other than anxiety about teaching. 



3, I am anxious 



always occasionally never 



ERLC 



A3 



ASR(4) Niiine_ 



Date 



4. My anxiety (general) is 



insignificant moderate extvumc 
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XI. INFOR!>iATrON ABOU T T}lI^ANAli:T)lSm 
Development of the Anxiety Self lUport (ASR) 

The development of the Anxiety Heli Report was financed in part by the 
Stanford Center for Research and Devc-ilopment In Teaching under U.S. Office 
of Education contract No. OE 6-10-078. The purpose in constructing this 
abbreviated scale was to obtain a measure of anxiety about teaching that was 
more expeditious to administer and, necessarily, less complex than the TCllAS, 
with which to compare the TCHAS(l)-25 and TCHAS(2)-25. If the validity and 
reliability data for the ASR were similar to those for the TCllAS (1,2) -25, 
doubt would be raised regarding the value in administering the longer, more 
complex and time-consuming TCHAS would have been brought into question. 

Description of the Anxiety Self-Report (ASR) 

The ASR, a copy of which is found in Appendix X, is composed of four 
items. Subject response to two items (Ai;R(l) and ASR(3)) is registered in 
terms of the frequency of anxiety experienced, and, for the other tv;o 
(ASR(2) and ASR(4)), the subject responds in terms of the intensit y of 
anxiety felt. The first and second items (ASR(l) and ASR(2)) inquire about 
teachint^-specific anxiety : the third and fourth (ASR(3) and ASR(4)) , -about 
general anxiety . The subject responds to each item by placing a vertical 
mark along a seven inch horizontal line. The extremes of the line for the 
frequency items are labeled "always" and "never," with '^occasionally" as a 
midpoint. The extremes of the line on which intensity responses are recorded 
are labeled "extreme" and "insignificant," with "moderate" as a midpoint. 

Response Bias and the Anxiety Self Report (ASRj 

Two procedures were used to decrease the possible effects of response bias 
first, the alternation of the high anxiety end of the line from left to right; 
and, second, the presentation of each item on a separate page. 
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Table X 



Anxiety Self Report (ASR) Distribufion Statistics 



Items About Teaching Anxiety 



Items About General Anxiety 



ASR(l) 



ASR(2) 
Mean Sigma N 



ASR(3) 
Mean Sigma N 



ASR(4) 



Mean Sigma N 



Mean Sigma N 



July 1966 



4.92 



1.73 48 



4.25 



1.48 48 



3.81 



1.44 48 



3.51 



1.41 47 



August 1966 4.70 1.43 54 3.93 1.33 54 '..94 1.50 54 3.46 1.42 54 



Note: N's vary as a result ot missing data. The subjects are from the sample 
of 55 graduate student secondary preservice intern teachers upon x^hich 
the TCHAS(1,2) analagous distribution information is calculated. 



Anxiety Self R eport (ASR) Scoring Procedures 

To score the indiv^idual items, divide each line into eight ciqxxal segments 
and number them 1 through 8, with *'l" being at the lov-anxious end and ''8" 
at the high-anxious end. For ASR(1,2, 3)^ the '*8'* is at the left side of the 
paper and the "1" at the right side. For ASR(4) the rcverso is true. No 
attempt has yet been made to calculate an ASR total score. It is suggested 
that the sum of ASR(l) and ASR(2) might be useful ns a measure of teaching 
anxiety, one that includes both frequency and intenr ^ - y aspects of anxiety and 
one which is more stable than either item ASR(l) or .^SR(2) alone. ASR(3) and 
ASR(4) night be summed for the same reasons. ^ 

Anxiety S elf Report (AS R) Rel iability 

Internal consis t ency . It can be noted in Tables XI and XII that the cor- 
relations between ASR(l) and ASR(2), both teaching-specific items, and between 
ASR(3) and ASR(4), both general Items, are higher than the correlations of 
ASR(l) or ASR(2) with either ASR(3) or ASR(4). This pattern makes logical 




(Group A) 



sense. 



T^iblc XI 

Anxiety Self Report (ASH) Inter-itcrr Correlation 
Matrix Cor July 19Gt> 





ASR(2) 


ASR(3) 


AS:^(4) 


ASR(l) 


.70 (N-48) 


.42 (N=48) 


.39 rN=47) 


ASR(2) 




.37 (N=48) 


.36 (N=47) 


ASR(3) 






.63 (N=47) 



Note: N's vary as a result of missing data. The subjects are 
from the sample of 55 ^.raduate student secondary pre- 
service intern teachers upon which the TCH/v3(l,2) analo 
gous distribution information is cnlculaced (Group A). 



Tabic XII 

Anxiety Self Report (A3R) Inter-ltcm Correlation 
Matrix for August 1966 





ASR(2) 


ASR(3;^ 


ASR(4) 


■OSf^ — ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ , 

ASR(l) 


.76 


.43 


.34 


ASR(2) 




.44 


.46 


ASR(3) 






.75 



Note: N = 54 of the 55 graduate student secondary education 
preservice intern tcaclicrs upon which the TCHAS(1,2) 
analogous distribution information is calculated (Group A). 

Stability . As can be seen in Table XIII, the five^week ASR(1,2) test- 
retest reliabilities are coughly comparable to the TCnAS(l,2) sight-week 
test-retest reliabilities (.60, .61). This information is not, however, cor 
rectly Interpreted as stability information, for the same reasons mentioned 
In Section V in the manual. 



Table XTIl 

Anxiety Self Report (ASR) Fivc-V/eek Tost-Retest 
Reliabilities 





TcsL-Uetcst 
Correlation 


N 


ASR(l) 


.58 


48 


ASR(2) 


.72 


48 


ASR(3) 


.37 


48 


ASR (4) 


.43 


47 



Note: n's vary as a result of missing data. The subjects are 

from the sample of 55 graduate student secondary preservice 
intern teachers upon which the TCllAS(l,2) analogous dis- 
tribution information is calculated (Group A). 

AjEigiy-^lO^p^ ^ ^ ^^^^^^ -^--^ 3.d i tx 

Validation ol the ASR falls under the rubric construct validation for 
the same reasons ^^s does the TCVlASCsee nuinual text, Section VI). Evidence 
for the construct validation of the ASR will be presented under the following 
topics: component validation, internal structure and change over time. 

Componen t Validation . Table XIV gives the correlations between the ASR 
and other self^ report scales of anxiety (the MAS and the TCHAS). The fact 
that these correlations are both consistently positive and predominantly 
statistically significant supports the contention that the ASR is measuring 
some component common to these other measures. The assumption here is that 
this common component is anxiety. 

The approaches of Campbell and Fisko (4) and of Cronbach (7), used 
earlier to study more precisely what the TCHAS measures, are also appropriate 
for the ASR. 



4B 



Tabic XIV 



Correlations Between the. ASR and Other Solf-rcport An:cicLy Scales 
(the Teaching Anxiety Scale and the Manifest Anxiety Scale) 





TCHAS(l)-25 


MAS 


TCHAS TCHAS 
June DO Kjyj 


MAS MAS 
Ttinp ' 66 Aue. ' 66 


ASR(l) 
Aug. 1966 


.53 .50 


.36 .33 


ASR (2) 
Aug. 1966 


.61 .62 


.26 .33 


ASR(3) 
Aug. 1966 


.35 .46 


.45 .57 


ASR(4) 
Aug. 1966 


.28 .42 


.48 .56 



Note: N = 54 (Group A) 

Subcomponents within the Shared Component. In fact, the ASR is even 
more appropriate for analysis by the Campbell and Fiske technique Ihun is the 
TCHAS, because each of the Anxiety Self Report teaching-specific items has an 
Anxiety Self Report general anxiety item with which it shares identical method 
of measurement. Specifically, ASR(l) and ASR(3) are measured by a single 
method, as are ASR(2) and ASR(4). In the case of the TCHAS and the MAS, the 
analogous measurement methods were similar but not identical. 
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MuUitraii (T,G) 



Table XV 

MulLimethod (],?-) Matrix for the Study of the Anxiety 
Self Report Vnliclity 



Method 1 



Method '2 



Method 1 



Method 2 




Note: ( ) = Monomet hod - mono trait correLntions. These reliabilities 

are all 5-week test-rctest correlations. 

= Monotrait - heteromethod correlations, interpreted ^^s 
convergent due to trait similarity . 

* = Heterotrait - monomcthod correlations, interpreted as 
convergence due to method siuii larity • 



+ 
T 
G 

Method 1 
Method 2 
N 



= Heterotrait - heteromethod correlations 

= Teaching-specific Anxiety Trait (T^=ASR(1); T2=ASR(2)) 

= General Anxiety Trait (G^=ASU(3); G^=^ASR(4)) 

= Method used to measure ASR(l) and ASR(3) 

= Method used to measure ASR(2) and ASR(4) 

= 54 (Group A) 



The ASR(l) - ASR(2) monotrait-heteromethod correlation (.76) is greater 
than either the ASR(l) - ASR(3) or the ASR(2) - ASR(4) hctcrotrait-n.onomcthod 
correlations, .43 and .46, respectively . In adclition, the monotrait-heteromethod 
correlation (.76) is larger than either heterotrait-lietoromethod correlation 
(.34, .44). Therefore, the three criteria suggested by Campbell and Fiske 
(see Appendix VIII for detail) have been satisfied* 

Unique Components. Using the Cronbach technique explained in Appendix IX, 
it can be shown that the ASR(l) measures reliably some quality that is 47% 
free of what is measured by the MAS, 39% free of what it; measured by the ASR(3), 



and 467. different £roni what lr> measured by the ASR(^«)- The ASR(2) uicar.ure<> 
relinbly some quality that 61% dilferent from what is measured by the 
MAS, 537o different from what is measured by the ASK(3), and 597.. different 
from what is measured by the ASR(4) . The percentage of variance unique 
to the ASR(l) and ASR(2), with regard to the measures of genera] anxiety 
(MAS, ASR(3) and ASR(4))> is small in comparison with the percentages ob- 
tained for the TCHAS(l)-25 (Appendix IX). These diffc^rences in percent of 
variance accounted for are due, in large part, to the following reason. 
The error estimate used for the TCHAS(l)-25 was baced upon the alpha coef- 
ficient of internal consistency, while those used for the ASR(l) and ASR(2) 
were based upon five-week test-retest correlation coefficients. The alpha 
for the TCHAS(l)-25 is a great deal higher than the ASR(l) and ASR(2) five- 
weel<: test-retest reliability. The size of these differences in percent 
of variance accounted for can be reduced greatly, either (1) by recalcu- 
lating the TCHAS(l)-25 percentages using the test-retest correlations 
(rather than the alphas) as the bases upon which the percentages of error 
are calculated, or (2) by considering the ASR(l) and ASR(2) as two halves 
of a single measure of anxiety about teaching, thus permitting the use 
of the correlation between them as the estimate of ASR(1,2) split-half 
reliability (one kind of internal consistency). In doing either of these, 
the magnitude of the advantage of the TCHAS(l)-25 over the ASR(1,2) 
decrease's, though it does not disappear. 

It is iipportant at this point to recall that reliability increases as 
the length of an Instrument increases, so it is not surprising that the 
TCHAS(l)-25, which Is 12-^ times as long as the combined ASR(1,2), is more 
reliable than the ASR(1,2). 



Xn . PRK-TEST JNTERR E I ,AT1 ( )W5..inPS A' fON'G 'ni K VAR IOU!: SCORINGS 





TCnAS(1)-25 


TC!!AS(l)-28 


TCHAS(l)-29 


TCHAS(l)-24 


.996 (.998) 


.98 (.99) 


.98 (.985) 


TCHAS(l)-25 




.98 (.98) 


.99 (.99) 


TCHAS(l)-28 






.996 (.998) 



Note: The correlations in pv-^rentheses are for Group V (N = 30), 

The correlations not in parentheses arc for Group E (N = 36). 
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XIII. DKSCRTPT T O;-^ OF SMPL ES 



CODE DE5JCRTPTT0N 



A 55 Stanford University [graduate student intern secondary 

teachers, 1/3 male and 2/3 female, ranging in age from 23 
to 47 years, 1966-67. Data collected by the author during 
an introductory educational psychology class through the 
courtesy o£ Dv. Fred J. McDonald, their professor. 

B 384 San Francisco Unified School District neuly hired cle- 

tnemtary and secondary teachers, 1/3 male and 2/3 female, 1967. 
Data collected by Dr. Lester R. Steig, Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Schools, during orientation sessions. 

C 23 Austin, Texas, inservice public school elementary and junior 

high school teachers, 1/4 male and 3/4 female^ participating in 
a University of Texas Research and Development Center, '*Iudi- 
vidualized Teaching for Effective Coping Project*'(ITEC) , 1969. 
The TCHAS(l)-28 v;as sent out by mail in a paclwt containing 
ITIlC measures to be filled out and returned by mail to the 
investigator. Data coliection made possible Dr. Robert F. 
Peck, head invv^.cfcigator 

D 79 University of Texas undergraduate secondary preservicc 

teachers enrolled in an introductory educational psychology 

course, 1969. Data obtained through the courtesy of Dr. Edmund 
Emmer, their professor. 

E 36 University of Texas undergraduate and graduate students, 

(elementary and secondary), 1/4 male and 3/4 female, seeking 
certification, 1971. Dal:a obtained through the courtesy of 
Ted Eckman, their instructor. 

F 30 University of Texas elementary studenu teachers (all female) 

teaching in the Austin Public Schools, 1971. 
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